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MAN AND MANKIND IN THE 
NOVELS OF VANCE BOURJAILY 


Robert W. DeLancey* 


Vance Bourjaily is a relatively new figure in American 
letters. He has published three novels: The End of My Life, 
1947; The Hound of Earth, 1955; and The Violated, 1958. All 
these received adequate but by no means wide critical attention. 
None of them appeared on the contemporary lists of best sellers, 
although The Hound of Earth did achieve the tarnished distinc- 
tion of newsstand distribution in Permabook form. 


I’d like to talk today about Bourjaily’s first two books: The 
End of My Life and The Hound of Earth. In theme and idea 
these books complement each other; together, they begin to pro- 
vide us with a picture of Bourjaily’s conception of man and of 
the individual in relation to his world. Both The End of My Life, 
in a very direct sense, and The Hound of Earth, more indirectly, 
are war novels. Writing in The English Journal a few years ago, 
John T. Frederick set up a convenient classification of war novels, 
dividing them into three general groups: The first class at- 
tempted to present a panoramic view of a whole section of the 
war; such novels treated all ranks and services, many characters, 
and many events. The second class limited itself to a considera- 
tion of a single service and usually to a single military operation. 
Novels in the third category were concerned with only a few 
characters, and the action covered a few hours or at most a few 
days.1 The End of My Life fits roughly into Mr. Frederick’s 
second category; The Hound of Earth cannot be typed by any 
of these definitions. 


I want to consider these books as war novels, however, be- 
cause both are concerned with the real business of the war 
novel—with the effect of war on the human spirit, with what 
war does to man and to men. This is, after all, the essence of a 
novel about war, just as the essence of a novel of slum life is 
the effect of that life on the people who live it. For a panoramic 
view of the war or for a description of a particular battle or 
military operation we turn to history or to journalism; to dis- 
cover the statistics of slum life we read a sociological study. But 
we ask the novelist to tell us about the people who fight the war 
or the people who live in the slum. 





*Liverpool High School, Liverpool 
(1) Frederick, John T., “Fiction of the Second World War,” THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
(XLIV, 8), November, 1955, 451-458. 
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The plot of The End of My Life is not complex. If, as E. M. 
Forster suggests, the pattern of a novel can be expressed in 
geometric terms—he notes, for example, that Anatole France’s 
Thais and Henry James’ The Ambassadors are shaped like hour- 
glasses while Percy Lubbock’s Roman Pictures is shaped like a 
circular chain’—The End of My Life might be pictured best as 
a cone, a figure in which all the lines of action lead inexorably 
and directly to one point. 


Skinner Galt, a young man from the upper-middle class 
society of the East Coast, is in college when the war begins. 
Skinner is a representative—and a symbol—of the generation 
which entered college in the late thirties and early forties. His— 
and their—belief in life, if it can be called such, is in purposeful 
non-belief. Skinner’s pride is that he has no illusions about life; 
there is no faith; there is nothing worth believing in. Because 
he has no illusions, Skinner believes that nothing can disillusion 
him. He needs and enjoys the sense of security that this inability 
to be disillusioned gives him, and much of his intellectual and 
emotional energy is spent in keeping himself free of any beliefs 
that might later fail and in failing hurt him. “Each time you 
lose an illusion, you replace it with a defense,” is Skinner’s 
creed. ‘‘You’ve got to tear things down before they fall down and 
take you with them. You tear them down before they get a 
chance to fall on you, and you don’t get hurt.” 


In the summer of 1942 Skinner decides to go to war. Not 
through any motives of patriotism—Skinner Galt could never 
admit to any such naive illusion of belief. He wants only to do 
something decisive. He wants to see the war, just out of curi- 
osity and so that he can say he’s been in it. Like Prince Andrey, 
Skinner Galt goes to war because his life, the life he is leading, 
is not to his taste. He enlists in a volunteer ambulance unit of 
the British Army and is sent first to New York to await sailing 
orders. 


At a fraternity party some months before Skinner had met 
and made love to a girl introduced to us only as Cindy, a diminu- 
tive of Cinderella. In New York he calls her again. After a few 
days of dating they decide they are in love and take an apart- 
ment together until Skinner goes overseas. A considerable portion 
of the book is given to describing their genuinely happy but brief 
affair; Skinner and Cindy are honestly in love—Skinner has 
surrendered to one of the illusions he has tried so desperately to 
avoid. 





(2) ie E.M., ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL, New York, Harcourt, Bruce and Com- 
pany, 1927. 
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Skinner is sent to Beirut. Here he leads a pleasantly erotic 
and alcoholic existence until one of his closest friends, Rod 
Manjac, oppressed by his own incipient homosexuality, deserts. 
This is the turning point of the book. Any illusions about the 
nobility of mankind and the human values of life that Skinner 
may have begun to develop are smashed completely. His real 
problem is that there is no one to blame for life’s destruction of 
whatever there is that might be good and true. “You can never 
blame,” Skinner realizes. ““You can only mourn.” Skinner’s de- 
fense of cynicism and detachment has been torn away. Now he 
must face the fact of his own humanity, the fact of his involve- 
ment with mankind. Nothing now remains to do but to drive him- 
self toward ruin—toward the end of his life. He is chastising 
himself for the sins of humanity; by punishing himself he pun- 
ishes mankind. 


As a result of Rod’s desertion the unit is broken up. Skinner 
chooses to be sent to a post which will isolate him completely 
from his friends. Now he feels more than ever a need to regain 
his insulation from human illusions and human emotions; the 
only illusion, the only emotion left to him is his love for Cindy, 
and he consciously begins to tear down the structure of that 
love before it falls in on him and hurts him. Piece by piece his 
letters to Cindy shatter her love and reveal his own hopeless- 
ness. 


Some time later Skinner is transferred to the Italian front. 
Here, in a rest camp, he meets an American nurse and takes 
her for a joyride in his ambulance so that she can see the battle- 
front. The ambulance is strafed by a German plane—the only 
actual bit of warfare described in the book—and the nurse is 
killed. Skinner is courtmartialed and sentenced to jail. At the 
request of his only remaining friend from the ambulance unit, 
Cindy, who is in Italy with a USO troupe, comes to see him. 
Skinner spurns Cindy’s last offer of love, and in so doing alien- 
ates his last friend. This is the end of Skinner Galt’s life. What- 
ever identity he may assume from now on, he announces, Skinner 
Galt is dead. Skinner Galt was too clever, and he hurt a lot of 
people. Now he dies and someone new is born. Stripped of all 
illusions, yet barren of all defenses too, Skinner states the 
dilemma of his generation: “We were war-born. Listen, the war 
made us. Let the bad joke of the past die decently, along with 
the clowns who tried to make it funny.” This is the self-written 
epitaph of Skinner Galt and the summing up of his time. 


The Hound of Earth is at once less derivative, more ambi- 
tious and less successful than The End of My Life. As is true of 
so many novels about the second world war, the style of The 
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End of My Life is Hemingway’s style. In The Hound of Earth, 
however, Bourjaily has begun to develop a style of his own. He 
is beginning to let his own experience shape his writing rather 
than trying to force his experience to fit Hemingway’s mould. 
This second novel is more ambitious in that Bourjaily has at- 
tempted to be more consciously artistic and has tried to express 
a more positive and more fully developed philosophy. The writer’s 
position and his design are more exactly conceived than in The 
End of My Life. Despite this, The Hound of Earth is not as 
successful a book as The End of My Life: The story itself is not 
as powerful; the characters do not come as fully to life as in 
the first book. Bourjaily reached for more, but grasped less. 


The Hound of Earth tells the story of six weeks in the 
life of Allerd Pennington, a scientist, who had been a First 
Lieutenant in the United States Army assigned to developing 
certain laboratory devices at an inconspicuous Army post some- 
where in the South. On the day the atomic bomb exploded over 
Hiroshima Pennington disappeared, leaving behind his wife and 
two children. Pennington deserted because when he heard the 
news report of the bomb he could suddenly no longer associate 
himself with humanity. Unlike Skinner Galt, Pennington had 
illusions: “I was loyal to science, and it was a higher loyalty 
than loyalty to country. A scientist didn’t work for his country, 
I thought; he worked for knowledge . . . and for the next man 
along. When I saw what happened when science worked for 
nothing more than nationalities, I remember thinking: ‘Science 
is dead, now,’ and I had no loyalty left for anything.” The col- 
lapse of Pennington’s illusions left him with no belief but in 
his own guilt. He had worked on the bomb; the guilt was his. 


Using the name Al] Barker, Pennington embarked on a kind 
of living suicide. Disassociating himself from involvement in 
mankind, deliberately submerging his identity, he wandered 
about the country working at odd jobs, wanting only the free- 
dom to live alone with his guilt. As the poet fled from the 
hound of heaven—the element of divinity within himself—so 
Pennington-Barker flees from the hound of earth—from his 
own humanity. 


We meet Al Barker a few weeks before Christmas, working 
in the stockroom of a large department store in San Francisco. 
He has come to the West Coast because he is sure that here the 
first Russian atomic bombs will drop; he hopes to offer himself 
as a sacrifice to atone for humanity’s guilt. As Barker, he has 
evaded the FBI for several years, but here at last, inevitably, 
just as the hound of heaven caught Thompson, the hound of 
earth catches Allerd Pennington. Against his will—and yet be- 
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cause of his will through his essential kindliness and decency— 
he becomes personally involved with his fellow workers until a 
situation develops in which he can no longer avoid arrest. He 
has been trapped by the hound of earth—by his own humanity. 
The human and humane impulses which made him desert, the 
impulses which made him accept the whole guilt of humanity’s 
sin, have caught him. He is involved with mankind; he cannot 
escape. 


Both Skinner Galt and Allerd Pennington attempt to assume 
the collective guilt of mankind. But where Skinner chooses the 
path of negation, Pennington-Barker looks for a positive act of 
expiation. When Skinner is forced to see himself as part of the 
continent of mankind, he undergoes a metamorphosis; he will 
die and be born again with a new identity. When Pennington is 
trapped by the hound of earth, he accepts himself and his 
humanity; he waits for his chance to expiate his and humanity’s 
sin through sacrifice. Bourjaily conceives Barker as a Savior 
in human terms: Where Christ was forced, through his sacri- 
fice of himself, to accept his own divinity, Barker is forced 
through his attempted sacrifice to accept his own humanity. 
(This symbolism is developed throughout the book on different 
levels: Pennington-Barker calls himself “King Al-No. 1;’ Christ 
was born on Christmas Day, Allerd Pennington is captured— 
i.e., his life as Al Barker ends—on Christmas Day). 


Skinner Galt and Allerd Pennington founder eventually on 
the same reef. Skinner is reminded of his own humanity, and is 
thus led to prepare his own doom. Al is trapped by his humanity 
—by the hound of earth—and is forced to surrender the free- 
dom he desired to live alone with his guilt and to offer himself 


in sacrifice. Both men want to, but cannot, disassociate them- 
selves from humanity. 


In these books Bourjaily has documented the effects of war 
and of the crimes of war on the human spirit. In both the im- 
plicit statement is that, being human, we as individuals cannot 
escape, we cannot put aside our humanity. The hound of earth 
is forever baying at each man’s heels, and the sins of mankind 
must weigh upon the conscience of every one of us. 





Tear sheet copies available of this issue and Fall 1959 at 1c per page. 
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SHOULD WE TEACH LITERATURE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Bertram F. Sheppard* 


There is a real question in my mind as to whether we, as 
teachers of English, have the right to teach literature in the 
American junior high school. 

At the outset, let us examine some of the basic concepts 
with which we are dealing. First, I am assuming that literature 
is any printed or written production of a country or period and 
that the teaching of it is done in an intensive, analytic manner. 
Second, I state that the chief function of education in America 
is to improve the adjustment of the individual to his social 
environment and to prepare him for a meaningful life in the 
broader world of adult citizenship. 

This whole point of the responsibility to the individual stu- 
dent is a critical one. It stems from the philosophy upon which 
our nation was founded and education for all is the basic nour- 
ishment of our growth as a democratic people. 

But what has this to do with literature? For many years 
educators have agreed that a knowledge of literature is essential 
in the building of personal values necessary for responsible 
citizenship. Only in the written words, penned by masters of 
communication, can a student find vicarious experiences which 
relate to him the great social ideas of our Judaic-Christian cul- 
ture. Only through literature can he benefit from the sufferings, 
the triumphs, the hopes, fears, ambitions, the accomplishments 
and failures of tens of thousands of human beings who have 
stumbled through the trial and error processes of our way of 
life. 

Notice something. The individual is important because he 
is a product of our culture and because without him and his 
ideas democracy would wither. Literature is important, not be- 
cause it is written in a particular style, but because it conveys 
the ideas of the present and the past to the reader. I say the 
ideas are vital and that literature is the vehicle of ideas. 

Then where is the quarrel? It comes not with the teaching 
of literature, but with the level at which it is taught intensively. 

We, in the junior high school, have a far different responsi- 
bility than do our fellow teachers in secondary school. It is our 
business to provide a program of education which meets the 
needs, interests and abilities of early adolescents. Our task is 
general education and the expansion of the teaching of basic 
skills, one of the most important being that of reading. 

This process, to be effective, must go on within an environ- 
ment which affords every child the opportunity to relate his 


*North Tonawanda Junior High School 
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learnings to the practical world of his immature needs and in- 
terests. We must use methods and materials to serve the pur- 
poses of junior high school education. 

What do you do with the fourteen year old boy in seventh 
grade who has a fourth or fifth grade reading ability? Do you 
say, in effect, “Here are the masterpieces of our culture. It is 
too bad you weren’t able to develop the ability to read with 
speed and comprehension while you were in elementary school. 
It’s a shame your vocabulary knowledge is so inadequate and 
regrettable that you haven’t developed an interest in Miles Stan- 
dish. However, we are going to dissect this immortal classic 
with tools foreign to you and during a unit quiz you will be 
expected to piece it together again. If you can’t do this, you are 
not a Good Citizen.” 

Perhaps this is overdrawn. But don’t many of us do just 
this sort of thing when we begin to feel that literature is the 
pill to be administered because we, as adults, like its color and 
flavor? When we throw an intellectually immature child into 
too many of these situations, we destroy his interest in any at- 
tempts at reading. And if he doesn’t read, he can’t improve his 
reading skill and therefore is robbed of the opportunity to gain 
the benefit of the great ideas of mankind. 

What of the extremely capable child? Certainly we must 
consider him, but don’t forget that the gifted child is a member 
of a small minority. While we owe him allegiance, we must 
think also of the average and the so-called minimal student. 

The intelligent child will gain much from free reading based 
on carefully prepared lists furnished by the teacher, but even 
he will do little reading of material too abstract or complex. 

What can we do then? My suggestion is that in the class- 
room it is our responsibility to provide as much varied written 
material as possible. Employ ability grouping, with adjusted 
materials, to strengthen reading skills. Supply materials which 
center around basic ideas and which, though graded according 
to ability-level, help reveal with clarity the important and cul- 
tural values. 

Use the techniques at your command, the group discussion, 
oral report, socio-drama, to help each child to articulate the ideas 
he has sifted from his reading. Stimulate him to read interest- 
ing materials of increasing complexity, constantly giving him 
the opportunity to share the ideas contained there in and to 
relate them to his world. 

The important thing is that we respect each child’s right to 
receive an education in the junior high school classroom. 

It is sometimes easy to throw away a copy of “classic comics” 
not realizing that a child is being buried in the same waste- 
basket. 
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THE ENRICHED TEACHING OF 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


Hertha S. Ganey* 


If we consider the theme of our conference as a challenge, 
then the topic of our panel assumes tremendous importance. Ten 
years from now our present junior high school pupils will be 
young adults, twenty-two, twenty-three and twenty-four years 
old. All will be through with their formal education, with the 
possible exception of the few, comparatively speaking, in the 
professions of medicine, law and graduate education. How ready 
they will be, depends to a large extent upon us who are now 
teaching them on the junior high school level. 


A principle, basically fundamental to the teaching of litera- 
ture on this level, is the belief that unless a child has become a 
reader before he leaves the junior high school he will never 
really achieve that status. The young person who has not dis- 
covered the promise to be found in books while still in his early 
teens rarely achieves it later on. Books will give him the answers 
to his questions, will help him to escape from the grimness of 
reality, reveal to him the secrets of the great of heart and mind, 
will share with him the music of the poets, and bring him ease in 
times of stress. He must find these things in literature while he 
is still young. so that he may enjoy them when he is adult, and 
they may still pleasure him when he is old. 


But how are we going to bring about this understanding— 
this love of books? This morning I propose to show you a few 
of the ways in which these can perhaps be brought about. But, 
first, let us examine our children—on the junior high school 
level we are very aware of the individual differences among our 
pupils. The great span which is so apparent in the reading abil- 
ities of just an average-sized class often comes as a surprise to 
the beginning teacher—though to us who have taught for many 
years, it is an established and accepted fact. We take them where 
they are and start from there. The wide range in the interests of 
the junior high school adolescent appears almost limitless, and 
each day we become aware of some new horizon, a recently- 
discovered hobby, a newly awakened interest. These differences 
are also apparent with reference to the variety and depth of 
experience found among adolescents and the resultant range 
in ability to interpret and appreciate a given piece of literature. 


ae of English, Campus School, State University of New York College for Teachers, 
uffalo 
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Because of these many differences which exist among junior 
high school students, it becomes necessary for us to plan our 
literature program to provide for opportunities which will chal- 
lenge our individual pupils, each according to his own interests 
and abilities. 


The “Key Book” plan of teaching is a recommended pro- 
cedure which will permit a teacher to study with his class a 
particular type of literature, such as biography, historical fic- 
tion, or one-act plays; and, at the same time, give the students 
an opportunity to explore for themselves a large area of related 
readings which are similar in type, but vary in reading diffi- 
culty and interest range. 


In Ninth Grade, for example, we frequently study a full- 
length historical novel, such as Ivanhoe or The Talisman. In the 
Buffalo area, Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes is the novel 
usually read. The setting is Boston during the American Revo- 
lution. Real personages move through the story: and the plot 
is somewhat controlled by historic events, though the author’s 
purpose is to make the period come alive. She achieves this 
through careful, detailed attention to the food, clothing, social 
patterns, ideas, and mores of the time. 


Surrounding each “key book” is a periphery of books re- 
sembling the key book in type, and of the same historic period 
or one closely related to it. Pupils who have become interested 
in the key book are thus introduced to books similar to it, and 
have an opportunity to explore further a form of reading which 
has become familiar to them through the class study of the 
original selection. 


The average student usually stops at stage two, but for the 
better-than-average reader, further exploration is possible among 
the books which are suggested in a still wider periphery, or 
stage three. At this point, titles are grouped into related areas, 
such as the following: (1) historical fiction from other periods, 
such as early colonial, westward movement, civil war; (2) his- 
torical stories of the same era in Europe to show parallel situa- 
tions; (3) historical fiction of crafts other than silver-smithing: 
for example, weaving, printing, gun-smithing; (4) or other 
novels representing the dreams and ideals of America, as ex- 
pressed by Peter Zenger, Tom Paine or Thomas Jefferson. 


In this manner, the junior high school pupil is introduced to 
a form of literature which very definitely has implications for 
later adult reading and will furnish him many future hours of 
worthwhile and exciting adventure in the field of historical 
fiction. 
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Closely related to the “key book” method of teaching is a 
procedure frequently referred to as “free reading.” 


We have just completed such a free reading unit in bio- 
graphy in our Eighth Grade class. Like historical fiction, the 
field of biography is a rich source for future adult reading. But 
unlike historical fiction, it needs to be introduced and sampled 
before it can win adherents; and frequently it remains unex- 
plored territory as far as the children are concerned. This is 
too bad, because it happens to be one of our richest sources for 
good junior high school reading material. During the past fifteen 
years more well-written books have appeared in biography than 
in any other category. 


The early adolescent is keenly interested in two subjects 
which can be used as wedges in introducing this field of reading. 
He is beginning to consider plans for his own future and is 
anxious to discover all he can about possible vocations which 
might be open to him. He also is awakening to a realization of 
the existence of individuals outside his own small world of 
family and peer group—in other words, he is discovering people. 
The early adolescent still retains much of his idealism and fac- 
ulty for hero worship, both of which can be fostered by the 
reading of the biographies of real people who have been the 
political and social pioneers, the thinkers and leaders of man- 
kind. 


The procedure followed in teaching a free reading unit 
is fairly simple. Each day I bring into class an armful of bio- 
graphies in some specific area. Today the books will deal with 
sports figures, tomorrow with musicians from Sibelius to George 
Gershwin or Louis Armstrong. The following day we explore the 
deepest oceans with William Beebe, collect snakes with Walter 
Ditmars, and find dinosaur eggs in the Gobi Desert with Roy 
Chapman Andrews. 


About half the class period is spent each day in the intro- 
duction of three or four books in a new category. The remainder 
of the time the children use in reading from biographies which 
they have brought with them or which they have borrowed from 
the classroom collection. The average number of books read is 
between 8 and 10, though some children read as may as 30 in a 
four-week period. 


Though this technique is designated as free reading, it is 
free reading only to the extent that the student is free to select 
the book he wishes to read. This does not mean uncontrolled or 
indiscriminate reading; it means free choice from a screened list 
previously selected by the teacher, according to a carefully con- 
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ceived plan for enriching the reading experiences of his students 
along specific prescribed patterns. 


I would now like to present for your consideration a very 
different teaching procedure, which is developed for the pur- 
pose of planning assignments that vary in difficulty, thus pro- 
viding for differences among pupils because of levels of mental 
ability, rather than for interest range. 


The method I wish to discuss with you now is often referred 
to as the contract plan. According to this plan, the assignments 
are set up in units or projects around specific aspects or phases 
of the subject. These units are then broken down into levels 
according to difficulty and length of assignment. These smaller 
sections are referred to as contracts. The first contract in each 
unit is called Contract C and everyone in the class is required 
to complete this part. Upon acceptable completion the grade of 
C is conferred (that’s why it is called a contract—for so much 
work—this grade). The second contract is each unit is called 
Contract B and again, upon acceptable completion, the grade of 
B is assigned. And so on for Contract A. 


May I digress for a moment and discuss the content of these 
contracts. In the first or C Contract, a minimum of subject mat- 
ter is required. This includes the kind of material which the 
teacher would ordinarily cover when no attempt at enrichment 
is involved. The slow learner can achieve this level; the average 
pupil completes it fairly rapidly; and the above-average student 
finds this assignment quite easy. Even so, the bright pupil is 
never excused from this assignment because it contains the basic 
facts which he will need to have, in order to move onto the more 
difficult levels. 


The content of the B Contract is still in the same general 
area as the C Contract, but now the pupil is asked to interpret 
and apply the information, rather than merely recall or collect 
the facts. This level requires genuine application on the part 
of the average pupil before he earns the B grade. Again, the 
above-average student does not experience much difficulty, and 
usually is ready to move on to the A or third level before the 
others have finished. 


The A Contract provides opportunity for the capable child 
to do some independent research which he will later present to 
the class. Or he may decide to create an original piece of writing, 
or to read more deeply or more widely in the specific area of 
the topic. 


May I now, by direct reference to a specific literature unit, 
show how this works. In our Seventh Grade, we read The Ad- 
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ventures of Tom Sawyer. Since Tom Sawyer, as you know, is 
autobiographical, an interesting and valuable project can be de- 
veloped around the life of Mark Twain as reflected in the story 
of Tom Sawyer. In Contract C, we are primarily interested in 
the facts of Mark Twain’s life which have bearing on the events 
of the story. Usually this assignment is set up in the form of 
a rather detailed outline which will guide the slow learner to 
the information he needs to have in order to understand the 
references in the story which are autobiographical. 


On the B level, the pupil is expected to use the facts dis- 
covered in Contract C in order to trace parallel experiences, 
to interpret references in the story which become clear because 
of the knowledge the child has concerning Mark Twain, and to 
obtain insights otherwise passed over. 


On the A level, the pupil is ready to write an imaginary 
interview with Mark Twain, in which he discusses some of his 
findings discovered while working on B. Or, since this is an 
autobiographical novel, he may want to read other similar books, 
like Little Women, Story of a Bad Boy, David Copperfield. Or, 
again, he may wish to explore Mark Twain as an author and 
perhaps read independently Huck Finn, or Prince and the Pau- 
per, or The Connecticut Yankee. 


So much for Project I on the biography of Mark Twain. 
Project II, very naturally, concerns itself with the story of Tom 
Sawyer, and the possibilities for developing contracts C, B and 
A, based on the novel itself, I am sure are apparent to all of 
you. Sometimes we include a Project III and even a IV, if the 
piece of literature may warrant this. 


Thus it can be seen that by the use of the contract method, 
it is possible to plan an interesting and worthwhile literature 
unit which will make the experience a satisfying one for the 
slow learner, stimulating for the average pupil, and challenging 
to the better student. Thus the teacher can keep his class to- 
gether as a unified group and at the same time provide for the 
individual differences of his many students. 


In the preceding paragraphs I have described three techni- 
ques which have been successfully used in enriching the teach- 
ing of literature on the junior high school level. I sincerely be- 
lieve that if we guide our students to discover for themselves 
the pleasures and rewards of reading literature, we need not 
worry about the next decade—they will be ready. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT EXPRESSES 
HIMSELF IN WRITING 


Sister M. Edmund, R.S.M.* 


Artists, in their varied fields, seem to enjoy a unique freedom 
to follow the artistic urge and offer no explanation or defense. 
The literary artist is no exception. The poet is supposed to break 
forth into song; story writers presumably write because they 
cannot help it. 


How true it is, none the less, that appreciation of a work 
is often deepened by the knowledge of the motivating force be- 
hind it. “Milton’s Sonnet on His Blindness” grows in meaning 
when we know something of the difficulties he experienced be- 
cause of his blindness; just a little more understanding are we, 
when we recall that “Prospice” was written by Robert Browning, 
after the death of his wife; how much more patiently will we 
plod through the grammatically involved prose of Hawthorne 
and Emerson, when we learn their lofty aims. 


What is this strong artistic urge? What is this motivating 
force? Nothing more nor less than the desire to express oneself. 
It is referred to as the art of self-expression. It is the art we 
expect our students to use—and skillfully, too. And, yet, is there 
any art that is taught without specifying the materials and de- 
tailing the procedures, leaving little to the beginner’s judgment? 
Cooking? Weaving? Painting? Sculpture? 


But, you will object, we are here considering the high school 
student. He has passed the apprenticeship stage; he has a knowl- 
edge of the materials; he has acquired skill in the use of the 
tools. To a certain extent, I grant you. Often the students who 
come to us from the elementary grades have far more ability 
to compose than they, themselves, realize. In fact, this is my 
point. We must help them to know or to rediscover the “selves” 
in them that they wish to express. 


The first year of the senior high school offers a challenge 
to the freshmen who enter it. The compositions of juniors and 
seniors reveal the experiences of their freshman year—the 
changed mental attitudes, the lessening of self-confidence, the 
hesitancy to reveal their inner thoughts to others. They are 
individuals, once again, coping with a new world. 


How may the English classes assist these freshmen in their 
self-searching? Much reading of short stories, biographical 
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sketches and humorous essays will make it possible for them to 
meet all types of characters. Follow-up philosophizing about 
motives and courses of action encourages introspection, often 
revealed in the form of a question, the statement of an opinion 
or even by vehement resentment. They learn that human experi- 
ences are universal. 


Now, for the writing. How much writing should be exacted 
of a freshman student in an English class? There are many who 
consider the writing of the paragraph an adequate accomplish- 
ment for ninth year students. This paragraph writing may intro- 
duce or review narration, description and exposition. Limiting 
narration to a paragraph makes for specificity of incident and 
vocabulary. A much-needed distinction between description and 
exposition may be achieved through paragraph descriptions of 
persons and places, using character traits and identifying facts 
gleaned from their reading of short stories and biographical 
sketches. Essays lend themselves to expository writing. Even 
freshmen are quick to see that Leacock, Thurber and Benchley 
are humorously exposing their ideas on certain topics. With these 
viewpoints of the essayists, the students’ written paragraphs 
agree or disagree. 


To those who maintain that sophomores are freshmen of a 
little “larger growth” and that they, too, lack security, I object 
that sophmores, at least, know their way about and do not bound 
into the wrong classrooms, or into the right ones at the wrong 
time. I will agree, however. that this security does not carry 
over to the realm of ideas. There are few, if any, budding crea- 
tive geniuses in the tenth year classes. 


What suggestion may be given to encourage sophomores to 
express themselves in writing? Get them to read poetry. Ideas 
find their way into the mind through the senses. Figures of 
speech offer this appeal to the senses. Lead these tenth graders, 
gently, through a consideration of titles of the poems, to a de- 
cision as to their purposes and their types. Should they tell a 
long story or relate one incident? Is there so much rhyming that 
we feel impelled to sing the poem? If the poem tells a story, who 
are the people in the story? Find the words that describe them 
or give you some idea of their characters. With the poems open 
before them, they write their own versions of the stories told, 
their own descriptions of the characters, their own conclusions 
about the poet’s purpose. There is no need to comment on the 
obvious opportunities for attention to the mechanics of writing 
and to the development of vocabulary. 


Why do we often find high school students in junior year 
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who speak so well but write so poorly? Perhaps they have spent 
too much time in oral discussion and not enough in putting their 
thoughts on paper. When we have helped the students to find 
themselves, and have led them to the literary storehouses of 
ideas to facilitate self-expression, we must develop their judg- 
ment by repeated instruction in revision of their own sentences 
to make them clearer, more forceful and more interesting. 


To accomplish the varied purposes of eleventh year English, 
try précis writing. Let it serve the triple purpose of reading 
comprehension, grammar review and composition work. Do not 
anticipate expert performance. Leave that task to the college 
professor. Be satisfied when your students develop the ability to 
detect, in a selection, the main ideas and the subordinate ideas, 
and to express them in independent and subordinate grammatical 
constructions of their own composing. You may be surprised at 
the results. In their efforts to compress all the ideas of the origi- 
nal selection in their own sentence precis, they will call to their 
rescue voluntarily all the grammar and usage to which they 
have been exposed for the previous ten years. 


When these students reach the senior year, they have 
acquired varying degrees of skill in the art of written self- 
expression. If they are college-bound, their energies are directed 
toward meeting the requirements of their chosen college. Groups 
that are not college preparatory, seemingly, are more creative. 
One such group of seniors originated a play. The script, com- 
pletely the work of these girls, traced the history of our school 
property, from the days of the Indians down through the Revo- 
lutionary War, to the use of the land as a race track and finally 
to our purchase of it. Old newspapers, unearthed from homes 
and libraries, provided the factual material that these girls wove 
into their dialogue. 


The culminating writing experience of all senior classes 
takes the form of a term paper, embodying note-taking on re- 
search reading, planning an individual outline for the develop- 
ment of a self-chosen phase of literature and completing their 
essays in a limited number of classroom periods. 


The art of self-expression is a lifetime study. A measure of 
success in English activities will inspire and encourage high 
school graduates to pursue it. With this end in view, these few 
well-tested procedures are offered. 
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TEACHING SELF-EXPRESSION TO THE 
COLLEGE FRESHMAN 


Margaret M. Starkey* 


I did not tell my freshmen what I was going to talk about 
this morning, for my freshmen cherish a lurking suspicion that 
the aim of English 1.1 is to bank the fires of their creative 
genius, and to clip the wings of their personal Pegasus. Need- 
less to say, the suspicion is both base and baseless. 


What the freshman has to learn, and what in time he does 
learn, is that it is not the requirements of the college composi- 
tion course that inhibit his writing; it is certain of his own 
attitudes that constitute a barrier to the full and effective com- 
munication of his thoughts and emotions. 

To most entering freshmen, to our entering freshmen at 
any rate, self-expression in written communication is associated 
with (a) the expression of emotion, and emotion alone, and 
(b) the expression of emotion for the purpose of gratifying the 
feetings of the writer, rather than for the purpose of communi- 
cating something to the reader. 


Somehow the first year student has seized upon and holds 
fast to the impression that all creative writing, in his sense of 
the word “creative,” must be intensely emotional. (Note that 
I say he thinks this; I do not for a minute say that he has been 
taught this.) He and his classmates are bent on snatching the 
“grace beyond the reach of art” every single time they write. 
For them, it’s rapture or nothing in every fifty minute im- 
promptu. And when, inevitably, they often end with nothing, 
they are deeply disappointed and discouraged. And their dis- 
couragement inhibits their writing. 


Further, since they are so obsessed with the idea that to 
be creative is to feel, and nothing more, the freshmen develop 
another attitude that seriously hampers their written expres- 
sion. They insist, most vehemently and most sincerely, that if 
they do not like a topic, they cannot write about it. 

Now, part of this “I don’t feel like writing on that” gambit 
is nothing more than the natural human desire to postpone for 
another five minutes the harrowing job of putting words on 
paper so that they make sense. After all, we read of authors 
who type the alphabet, doodle, sharpen pencils, move their type- 
writers about—all in an effort to get started. And how often 
have you and I stopped to look up several quite unnecessary 
references, just to put off a little longer the agony of tackling 
sentence one, paragraph one? But the greater part of the fresh- 
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men’s insistence on “I feel, therefore I write,” is the mistaken 
conviction that every piece of writing must be inspired by enough 
emotion to power a sonnet sequence. Naturally this conviction 
gets them into considerable difficulty with their writing assign- 
ments. 


And if the freshmen keep insisting that they must feel 
strongly before they can bear to put their ideas in written form, 
they will find it increasingly harder as time goes on to force 
themselves to write examinations, reports, business letters, 
analyses of important writers, artists, or thinkers who do not 
strike their fancy—in fact, they will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to write on any subject that does not coincide with their 
enthusiasms of the moment. 


To be honest, I must admit that the freshmen themselves 
are willing to admit the absurdity of this idea if one puts the 
matter to them. All one has to say is, “You’re complaining that 
it’s impossible to do a competent job of writing if one doesn’t 
feel for the subject. Do you really think that every morning the 
rewrite men of the New York Times crowd around the copy 
editor’s desk and say, “Look, Chief, I just don’t feel like doing 
that tax story this morning.’ Or, ‘But, Sir, that assignment on 
zoning laws in Westchester fails to stir my soul; I can’t write 
even the lead for it.’” Say something like this, and the fresh- 
men laugh and admit the absurdity of the situation. 


When they take time to think about it, the freshmen do 
begin to perceive that one may, even must, be impersonal about 
certain kinds of writing. Some of the assignments that they 
will get in college and in life will be of less interest to them 
than will others. About these they must learn to take an imper- 
sonal attitude—to consider the particular writing chore as a 
problem to be solved with dispatch and efficiency, if not with 
ardour. (They do not, after all, expect to be ecstatic about every 
problem assigned to them in mathematics before they can ap- 
proach it with confidence and dispose of it with satisfaction.) 


The freshmen’s conviction that creativity consists princi- 
pally in the outpouring of the writer’s emotions gets them into 
still another kind of writing trouble. It makes them extremely 
sensitive about any suggestions that seem to curtail the free 
flow of their expression. “You’re spoiling my style,” is the lament 
of many a student as he mourns over the red-penciled themes 
that have been returned to him. 


And when a freshman says, “You’re spoiling my style,” it 
is not enough for the instructor to refrain from saying, “Spoiling 
it, I hope I’m annihilating it.” One must, I think, review with 
the student the whole purpose of writing. Does the writer write 
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in order to communicate something to his fellow human beings, 
or does he write for his own relief and satisfaction? 


In certain situations the second kind of writing has a defi- 
nite usefulness. An author may jot down impressions as notes 
for the novel or short story he intends to do some day; in this 
case his notes are reminders to himself, not attempts to com- 
municate with his readers. Anyone may write a letter at white 
heat so that he may tear it up when he cools off; he is using 
written communication to blow off steam rather than to convey 
information or enlightment. When he wishes to persuade, to 
inform, to inspire, he takes a clean sheet and writes a very 
different kind of letter. And that rare individual, the man of 
genius, may write solely because his very nature compels him 
to make the attempt to express the inexpressible. 


But, while admitting the validity of such instances of writing 
for writing’s sake, one may still make a good case to the effect 
that a freshman composition course has a purpose other than 
that of saying to the students at intervals, “Writing is good for 
you. A composition a day keeps ulcers away.” 

The composition course aims at helping the student to use 
his language, English, in such a way as to express his ideas 
and emotions as interestingly, as accurately, and as appropriately 
as possible. Further, it tries to help him to find the words in 
which to express ideas which grow (or should grow) yearly 
more complex, more varied, and hence more difficult of expres- 
sion. 

Once the freshmen agree, and they usually do agree when 
they think the matter over, that the purpose of writing is to 
communicate something worth communicating to a literate audi- 
ence, they begin to think less of themselves and more of their 
readers. They glimpse the truth that the world, unlike the Eng- 
lish teacher, is not a captive audience. He who runs may read; 
and he who reads confused, formless, rambling, or chaotic prose, 
will run fast—in the opposite direction. 

A newly acquired concern with the communication aspect 
of their work should, in turn, lead the freshmen to see that a 
willingness to weigh their words, to revise them, to work over 
the arrangement of their ideas, is no bar to creativity in writing. 
If Keats could rewrite twenty times one line of “The Eve of 
St. Agnes”; if Dylan Thomas could produce two hundred ver- 
sions of “Fern Hill” before the result satisfied him, why should 
the freshmen, why should any writer feel that to polish one’s 
work is to destroy its artistic effectiveness? 

I yield to none in my admiration for the lyric splendors that 
romanticism brought to English literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but I sometimes wish that the glories of romantic individ- 
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ualism had not so completely effaced that earlier literary ideal— 
the ideal which said that “True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance.” 

So far we have noted the difficulties in writing that the 
freshmen get into because they too often consider emotional out- 
pourings the alpha and omega of written expression. But there 
are other problems that hamper a freshman in his early writing 
assignments. 


The student has, for example, the problem of finding words 
and constructions that will express accurately the new and in- 
creasingly difficult ideas to which his college reading has intro- 
duced him. This is the “I can’t say what I want to say” problem 
returning in a different guise. When this problem rears its 
Medusa head, it seems to me that the best thing to do is to 
assure the student that his difficulty is a natural one, that it 
is a common one, that it is even an encouraging one, indicating 
as it does that his ideas are becoming more complex. This is the 
time to tell him that if his themes take him longer now, it means 
only that he is giving to more difficult subjects the time they 
need; it does not mean, as some students fear, that they can’t 
write any more; they used to do their high school compositions 
so quickly, and now themes take them hours to write. 


Other freshmen have the problem of choosing a theme pur- 
pose that suits their present abilities. Recently, one of my fresh- 
men, a good student, who was given the assignment of doing a 
sketch of a type, chose to do a study of a Juvenile Delinquent. 
So far, so good. But, she set out to picture her fictional delinquent 
in his last hour in the Death House; further, she decided that 
her sketch should take the form of a stream-of-consciousness 
piece, with interpolated flashbacks to the thinker’s earlier life. 
The result was chaos. The reader gave up the ghost long before 
the unhappy hero. 

Then there are a few students whose problem is suiting their 
tone to their topic. These are usually lively, fluent, highly ar- 
ticulate individuals. Their problem is not that they can’t write, 
but that they can’t write in a serious vein. They wrote humorous 
pieces in high school; those pieces were immensely popular. Now 
they play every topic from Hamlet to the hydrogen bomb strictly 
for laughs. 

In a way, their predicament is understandable. They suc- 
ceeded in the medium of the humorous essay at a particular time 
with a particular audience. Naturally they are reluctant to leave 
this medium. But they have to learn that there are subjects in 
life, and their number grows daily greater, that must be con- 
sidered thoughtfully, seriously, even sorrowfully. They must 
realize that if a person is to express himself beyond the limits 
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of an undergraduate joke, he needs a variety of modes of com- 
munication. 

If the freshman, then, is to avail himself fully of the means 
of self-expression which written communication offers, he must 
acquire: 

1. New words for his new experiences, intellectual and emo- 
tional 

2. New attitudes towards writing; attitudes marked by an in- 
crease of thoughtfulness, seriousness, and the faculty of 
self-criticism 

3. An appreciation of the necessity of fitting means to end 
and topic to writer 

4. A willingness to write even when he, the writer, is not in 
a state of heightened enthusiasm 


We all admit that for the average freshman college com- 
position is something of an ordeal. Suddenly he feels torn from 
the beloved high school world where his creative efforts made 
him the envy of the students who never got a byline in the 
school paper, and thrust into the harsh environment of the col- 
lege classroom where his pet adjectives are blue penciled and 
his pet attitudes questioned. 


But he is resilient, this freshman, and he is adaptable. He 
responds magnificently to judicious praise. In fact, he is so 
happy to find sentence two marked “readable,” “interesting,” or 
“effective,” that he will almost forgive and forget the score of 
sentences marked “not clear,” “structure poor,” or “diction 
faulty.” 


Explain to him that his college writing course stresses ex- 
position (ours does); explain wherein expository prose differs 
from the short story or the personal essay; repeat the explana- 
tion several times, accompanying each repetition with the return 
of closely marked themes, and lo—the freshman begins to get 
his bearings in his new writing environment. 

Analyse in considerable detail the appropriateness or in- 
appropriateness of certain “flowery” (the student’s favorite 
critical adjective) phrases in class themes, and the freshman may 
finally get the point so completely that he no longer levels at the 
instructor the reproach, “You don’t like adjectives, do you?” 


After a term, or after a year, the freshman does gradually 
free himself from the attitudes that chained him to one kind of 
writing, or one kind of topic, or even to his once-cherished 
“flowery” style. And thus freed, he reaches that glorious day of 
self realization, the day on which he takes out his first red- 
marked theme, and with a smile at his youthful limitations, he 
shakes his head and exclaims, “Did I write that?” 
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PROGRESS APPRAISAL 


On its tenth anniversary the New York State English Council may 
naturally incline to a birthday mood of self-congratulation. It is no illusion 
that we have accomplished a good deal in our first decade, Where before 
there was a vacuum there is now an organization whose members and 
officers have learned to work together harmoniously for the achievement of 
common purposes. 

However, any feeling of elation should be kept within modest pro- 
portions, and restrained in the interest of further progress. In the review 
which our President has scheduled for the 1960 Conference our most 
creative talents should be devoted instead to ruthless scrutiny of our 
weaknesses. In terms of our potential can we justly preen ourselves on 
being the largest and strongest of the State English Councils? How satis- 
factory are our accomplishments in relation to our opportunity? 

The following selection of conspicuous weaknesses is not intended to 
win friends or even assent, but to provoke a salutary condition of self- 
criticism. 

1. The conservative estimate of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment is that some 40,000 persons are engaged in teaching English in 
New York State. Only a very small number of these are members of the 
Council. Although we have shown some recent improvement we have never, 
except for the first year, held or increased our membership to the degree 
that would mark a really prosperous society. 

2. In describing the ideal composition of our membership we have 
always said that the Council is for teachers of English on all levels, 
“elementary, secondary, collegiate,” but we have notably failed to enlist 
a due proportion of elementary and college teachers. Since the problems of 
teaching English are consecutive and interlocking from the elementary to 
the graduate school, this lack of comprehensively representative member- 
ship seriously restricts the development of another of our objectives, 
“unity of action in the solution of our common problems.” 

8. What is even worse, anyone who has traveled widely in New York 
State knows that a shocking number of teachers on all levels of instruction 
have never even heard of the New York State English Council. They do 
not know it exists. 

As a result of these failures to grow and to be more thoroughly repre- 
sentative ten years after our birth, we do not exercise nearly as 
much influence as we should upon the teachers, the administrators, or 
the Education Department of New York State. We tend to preach 
to the converted, who already contribute to our conferences and publica- 
tions. We have failed to reach our larger constituency, for whom we could 
be a much more authoritative voice on such matters as curriculum, exami- 
nations, continuity in the educational process, college admissions, class size 
and teacher load, and administrative procedures calculated to help the 
English teacher do his job better. 

—S. L. 
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MESSAGE TO COUNCIL 
Dear Council Members: 

At this half-way point in a year dominated by the thought of “summit” 
meetings, I pause to greet you with a report on progress in the State 
Council and news of the “high-level” convention of the National Council 
in the city of Denver. 

Of this I can assure you: The Council has many vital projects under 
way. We cite as examples Mary Foley’s questionnaire on class size and 
teacher load and Earl Harlan’s, on the proposed new state requirements 
for certification of teachers; also the monograph on supervision, which 
according to Marguerite Shelmadine’s committee, is now nearing completion, 
Throughout the summer and fall, Hans Gottschalk’s office at Geneseo has 
been a veritable beehive of activity. Now, from Plattsburgh, Mollie Wild 
sends good news indicating prospects of a fine conference at Syracuse on 
May 6 and 7. Mollie reports also that Dr. Harold Martin of Harvard will 
direct the English Council summer workshop at Plattsburgh. 

A good delegation from New York was on hand when the National 
Council of Teachers of English resorted to the Rocky Mountain City of 
Denver during the Thanksgiving week-end for its 1959 Convention. Perhaps 
the snow-capped peaks dominating the city inspired those gathered at the 
convention, for the atmosphere was charged with intellectual stimulation as 
the Council explored the theme: “English Meets the Challenge.” At the 
opening session on Thursday evening, Dr. Joseph Mersand, president of the 
National Council and former president of the New York State English 
Council, struck the keynote for the convention in a speech, “English Meets 
the Challenge.” 

In speeches and panels I noted a wide-spread interest in modern theories 
of usage and linguistics in the panel, “Perspectives on Usage,” and in the 
demonstration lesson on the teaching of structural linguistics, both well 
attended. In his speech at the Thursday night session, Charlton Laird ad- 
vocated an etymological approach to language, and, at the Friday night 
banquet, Elizabeth Janeway stated that essentially the job of the English 
teacher is to teach the knowledge of language. 

Edmund Fuller and John Ciardi brought challenging messages to the 
convention, Mr. Fuller voiced a plea for broader vision on the part of 
writers to counteract the limited view of man presented by many modern 
novelists, for, as he said, “The classroom must be a room with a view.” Mr. 
Ciardi spoke on the provocative topic: “How Does a Poem Mean?” 

One privilege of attending the convention was the opportunity to meet 
members of other state councils and local affiliates. At the Presidential 
“Buzz Session,” I found that many groups are dealing with the same issues 
which concern our Council, notably the question of class size and teacher 
load. I have already exchanged publications on the subject with the 
Michigan and Indiana Councils. Incidentally, our literature attracted a 
good deal of attention. 

Among the wonderful memories of Denver, is one which I shall always 
cherish. As we left the airport and soared into the cloudless sky, we looked 
back at the line of the snow-capped Rocky Mountains gleaming in the 
brilliant sunshine. This unforgettable view symbolizes for me the high 
moments which I experienced at the convention. The note of challenge which 
was sounded there will, I hope, find an echo in the proceedings of our State 
Council during the next decade. 

Meanwhile, my best wishes to you all for a very happy New Year. 

Cordially yours, 
RutTH EVERETT 
President 
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THE TEXTBOOK IN THE ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE 
ARTS CURRICULUM 


Ernest Hilton* 


Before turning directly to the topic assigned me, I believe 
it is worth taking time to say that our American school system 
is a very remarkable achievement. As history marks time, it was 
only yesterday that the first colonists came to this continent. 
Since then we have created new forms of government based on 
revolutionary concepts of human worth and significance, spread 
across the continent to the Pacific, developed an intricately com- 
plex and enormously productive industrial economy, and have 
taken our place as one of the great powers of the world—and, 
I would add, one of the great powers in the realm of ideas and 
values, as well as in a military sense. The development of our 
educational system is an exciting part of that story. Indeed, it 
has been more than a part of the story; it has been one of the 
creative forces in it. In spite of what our critics say, the Ameri- 
can common school has served the nation well. In my opinion it 
continues to serve the nation well today. 


Historically, the textbook was the most important of the 
teacher’s tools. I think no one would argue that point. It pro- 
vided the subject matter to be taught, defined the boundaries of 
that subject matter, and provided the organization in which it 
was developed. Indeed, one of the most important points about 
the growth of the common school curriculum— a growth much 
like Topsy’s, by the way—is that a large measure of uniformity 
and consistency was achieved. This may have been a bad thing 
in some ways, but in an overall sense it was clearly necessary 
and desirable. The school thus contributed to the development of 
a literate citizenry and helped to weld the American people to- 
gether. The textbook deserves much of the credit for that uni- 
formity of curriculum content and practice and for the results 
produced. In significant measure it also influenced method, even 
before the days of Teachers’ Manuals, Teachers’ Guides, and 
Teachers’ Editions. Indeed, for many of the teachers in the Little 
Red Schoolhouses of days gone by the textbook was the method. 


So much for a hurried backward look. What role does the 
textbook play in the curriculum today? To use the language of 
television, is the textbook one of the good guys or one of the 
bad guys? I shall try to give my honest answer, and the whole 
topic is of course open to my colleagues on the panel and, I hope, 
to all of you when we have had our say. 





*Editor-in-Chief, World Book Company, Yonkers, New York 
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It seems very clear to me that the textbook continues to play 
a central role in curriculum practice and that its influence is 
good. To specify these points: 


The textbook continues to be the most important teaching 
tool. Anyone who regularly visits classrooms comes inescapably 
to this conclusion. Good curriculum practice today calls for skill- 
ful use of many other tools; notably, of course, of audio-visual 
equipment and materials. But the textbook is clearly still the 
universally used, central teaching tool. The durability of the 
textbook as a teaching tool suggests that curriculum workers 
may well pay more attention to it than they have in recent years, 
and clarify what its functions are, how best to select it, and 
how to use it most productively. The remainder of what I have 
to say will bear on these points. 


What are the proper functions of the textbook? The textbook 
will continue to be the single most effective tool for transmitting 
our culture. While there is honest disagreement on how useful 
the past is and on how the schools can best prepare for intelli- 
gent participation in the troubled present, all will agree that the 
school must transmit the accumulated experience we call our 
culture. I am talking about subject matter, a term I find very 
useful in thinking about the curriculum. Here the textbook is 
not the only tool, but it remains the most effective one. 


Subject matter must be organized for effective use in the 
teaching-learning situation. The textbook gives it organization. 
The word organization implies a good many things: selection of 
subject matter, order or sequence of presentation, gradation in 
difficulty, a logical “build up” of ideas and skills. These are very 
significant matters and are not wisely left to haphazard impro- 
visation or to the personal whims of teachers. There is not time 
to develop these matters as fully as they deserve, but I can 
emphasize them by a brief illustration of curriculum practice. 
I know a principal who says, “Rather than following one arith- 
metic textbook, we have several copies each of several different 
arithmetic textbooks in any given grade.” In my opinion that 
is not curriculum wisdom, but curriculum foolishness. Insight 
into arithmetic is developed step by step and different textbook 
series go about it quite differently, the order in which arithmetic 
topics are presented differs too, and so do the algorisms used. 
Good curriculum practice here is to select a sound textbook series 
and to use it intelligently. There is no virtue in inviting confusion 
even if the invitation be issued in the name of creative teaching, 
and this holds true for all subjects in the curriculum. 


Curriculum practice makes use of a wide variety of practice 
materials, which we may call learning exercises and activities. 
The term drill materials is appropriate here, too. These materials 
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the good textbook supplies and by supplying them saves teachers 
an enormous amount of time and energy. The exercises have been 
carefully and thoughtfully constructed, they call the responses 
relevant to the learning experiences they are designed to rein- 
force, and they are ready and available. Experienced teachers 
know how difficult it is to construct such materials or to find 
them in miscellaneous places. I think of an assignment a fifth- 
grader brought home recently. In his class they had been taught 
—or at least had covered—the parts of speech. He was told to 
copy the introductory story from the weekly unit in his spelling 
textbook and classify each work as to part of speech. Now, there 
are several things wrong with the assignment. In the first place, 
it is inappropriate to teach all of the parts of speech in grade 
five. No fifth-grade language textbook that I know of has that 
much grammar in it. In the second place, the practice work as- 
signed presented all sorts of unexpected difficulties. There were 
predicate adjectives, predicate nominatives, gerunds, and all sorts 
of miscellaneous language forms in that innocent little spelling 
story. Had that teacher used her elementary language textbook 
properly, she would not have fallen into the first error, that of 
teaching too much too fast. The practice exercises in a good 
textbook are not booby-trapped, as was the one that teacher 
assigned. 

A good textbook also helps the teacher know and use pro- 
ductive teaching methods. Like any tool the textbook can of 
course be badly used, but the modern textbook and its Teach- 
er’s Edition offer the best in teaching suggestions. For example, 
I find these ideas at the opening of a study of holidays in 
the Teacher’s Edition of a primary-grade language textbook: 
“Gather good story collections in advance. .. ,” followed by a 
list of holiday storybooks and informational books, with their 
publishers. That list is followed by lists of films and filmstrips. 
Then there is a section suggesting activities to use in extending 
and enriching the work of the textbook. It includes poems suita- 
ble for memorization and for choral reading. One of the sugges- 
tions: “To adjust the story-writing assignment to low-ability 
children in the class, plan for a picture story with captions. 
Have children tell a story by crayon drawings, and then have 
them write or dictate captions.” These are but samples in sup- 
port of my point that the modern textbook helps the teacher 
use good method. 

So much for the functions the textbook serves. Some pages 
back I suggested a related question: How do we select the text- 
book? Again, I must compress a large topic into a little time. 
Fortunately much guidance on textbook selection is available 
in our professional literature. I, therefore, will make only a few 
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comments, emphasizing particular points I believe to be import- 
ant. First, I would urge that the selective process be a most 
seriously considered one. I think it is not too strong a statement 
to say that next to the selection of the teacher the selection of the 
textbook is the single most important step in determining curri- 
culum practice. Second, I would urge that supervisors and prin- 
cipals not abdicate their responsibilities in this matter. Granted 
that classroom teachers properly should have a voice in selecting 
the textbook, it remains true that those in curriculum leadership 
positions have primary responsibility. Those persons have—or 
should have—a larger view of the curriculum as a whole and a 
clearer notion of what is involved in sound evaluation of text- 
book materials than is reasonably to be expected of teachers. 
Third, I suggest that we keep selection a free and open process. 
I raise this point because I have recently noted suggestions that 
some central, nation-wide agency take responsibility for evalu- 
ating and recommending textbook materials. Only a little imagi- 
nation is needed to see the dangers and abuses such a procedure 
would invite. The textbook publishing business is very highly 
competitive, as it should be; and we who are engaged in it want 
it to stay that way all the way down to the local adoption level. 
This seems to me to be sound American doctrine as well as plain 
good sense. 

Having looked at the textbook in the past and in the present, 
let us look to the future. Some interesting problems concern 
textbook publishers today. Let me call attention to them. There 
is the growing demand that the textbook provide for varying 
levels of ability and achievement. There is the question of how 
the textbook relates to the newer teaching-learning tools, notably 
to television. There is the problem of bringing into the textbook 
what we may call “new viewpoints,” or perhaps the term should 
be “new content.” This problem can be illustrated by asking, 
“What new mathematics should the textbook present?” Or, 
“Should the English textbook be reoriented, using the linguistic 
approach to the study of language?” There are also problems 
with social implications, and we are urged to develop the text- 
book so that it reflects all social classes and presents a picture 
of society as we want it to be, in one way or another. 

I am sure you sense how difficult these problems are. But 
the textbook has shown great persistence, as I have already said, 
and over the years it has changed and has improved. I am con- 
fident that it will continue to be the most important teaching tool, 
and that it will continue to change and improve. Cooperative 
discussion by those of us who are in the business of producing 
the textbook and those of you who use them, such as we have 
here today, is clearly a good thing. 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF TEACHING POETRY IN COLLEGE 
Richard M. Gollin* 


In college the quixotic futility of our effort to teach poetry 
finally becomes apparent. A primary school teacher may feel 
satisfied at having opened doors; a secondary school teacher 
may take comfort in seeing students enter the house of poetry 
and roam with delight in its many mansions; a college teacher 
pours in his effort in turn, taking special pleasure in teaching 
students who as a group are brighter, more mature, and better 
motivated. But the college teacher sees even these students move 
off into the great world, equipped with plot and plan of the whole 
house of poetry, with detailed studies of its many rooms, and he 
sees them head straight for the room with the TV set. The num- 
ber of graduates who voluntarily seek out and read a poem after 
their sixteen years of careful exposure to poetry can be counted 
on the feet of one tetrameter. Most return to the mainstream 
of popular culture apparently untouched by our collective efforts, 
living by passive preference with the language of Hallmark 
cards. For me the greatest single problem in teaching poetry 
is keeping at bay the dogs of despair. But as the fine children’s 


poet Dr. Seuss has written, “That is not all, oh no, that is not 
all.” 


To keep from disappearing wholly into gloom, let me assume 
that by “teaching poetry” we do not mean many of the activities 
usually going on in courses labelled “poetry” in the college cata- 
logue. Since the New Criticism came along to strip us of our 
innocence, we have been uneasily aware that many of our con- 
cerns in period courses are extrinsic, perhaps marginally useful 
to the study of poetry but beside the main point, fraught with 
the “fallacies” our colleagues at the University of Chicago never 
tire of defining. In such courses we may commit the historical 
fallacy, using poems as aids for surveying the cultural past 
which is part of the student’s inheritance and definition of him- 
self. If we are frustrated critical theorists we may use the poem 
as a leaping place for expounding some pet theory on the con- 
formations of mythopaeic symbolic consonant clusters. On espe- 
cially bad days we may commit the biographical fallacy, and 
substitute gossip about the poet for observations about the poem. 
We may sink so far as to ignore the last fifty years of philosophy 
and recommend a particular poem’s vision of life as true. At 
all times in upperclass courses, unashamedly, we try to deter- 
mine a particular poem’s place in literary history, and to develop 


- 
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in the student some sense of a particular poet’s dominating con- 
cerns and techniques. 


These approaches to poetry have value in their degree, but 
they all follow from the naive assumption that the student al- 
ready has learned to approach the poem directly, to read it for 
what it is. And such approaches only indirectly help him to in- 
crease his enjoyment of the poem. By “enjoyment” I mean not 
merely appreciation or wonder, as at a dog taught to bark in 
ballad meter, or at what a poet once did. I mean the deep plea- 
sure of discovering what a poem can do, its power to arouse 
thought, feeling, and imagination in an enriched, complex act of 
perception made available through language. Whether or not we 
agree that a poem should not mean but be, we know that en- 
joying one requires that we understand what the words mean, 
what the statements mean, what the images mean, and so on out 
into the poem. The student must know how to read, how to 
approach a page with an uneven right-hand margin without 
letting his mind shrivel. He must be responsive even to the 
sounds of the words. And despite twelve years of the most loving, 
enthusiastic, dedicated, wise teaching imaginable, most students 
reach college still unable to read with the concentrated, sensitive, 
sustained attention poetry requires. Many even manage to reach 
college uncontaminated by knowledge of punctuation; and with- 
out such rudimentary skills they cannot tell a comma, when 
one appears in a poem, from a hiccup. So, to teach them close 
reading of poetry, we maintain courses or segments of courses 
devoted wholly to discussion of individual poems. We may lavish 
a whole hour on a single stanza, rolling luxuriantly around in 
small classes where each student can speak his mind. In such 
cases each poem and each student can receive the closest possi- 
ble attention. Then, usually, when students reach the upperclass 
courses and the more challenging issues—we discover that we 
must begin all over again. They read better, but like students 
who study a foreign language for only a year or two, they do 
not read well enough for it to matter. 


There are many reasons why. Let me exclude those having 
to do with the teacher himself; even if we were all perfect 
carriers of the light, and we are not, problems aplenty abound 
in the three points I want to raise here: the nature of our 
teaching situation, the state of our students, and the recalci- 
trant nature of poetry itself. And let me also exclude concern 
with those few students who miraculously emerge from our pro- 
foundly unpoetical popular culture able and eager to read poems, 
and to extend that ability by so doing. These are the saving 
remnant who sustain our faith; I honor them, especially since 
I suspect that they are, largely, self-taught. Let me concentrate 
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instead on what we attempt in poetry-reading courses and to 
whom, and with what, and why finally we fail. 


We assign students poems to read in the privacy of their 
rooms, dens, warrens, hutches, and inner lives, expecting them 
to compare, enrich, and adjust their various private readings 
in class. Most poems must be read this way. The reader must 
be sufficiently unhurried to be able to surrender the pace and 
rhythm of his mind to that of the poem; he must be sufficiently 
alert, alone and at ease with himself to allow the subtlest shades 
and connotations of a phrase to take over his inner life; he must 
be sufficiently silent to hear the poem’s tones of voice; and he 
must be sufficiently ill at ease with himself to want to bother. 
Then he must re-read, test, explore, and so slowly evolve in his 
imagination some coherent sense of what the whole poem is 
creating. But most students cannot attain this wise passiveness. 
Pressed by anxieties, exams, and other courses, they weigh their 
page of poetry against their thirty pages of chemistry and divide 
their time accordingly. The better students seek each other out, 
form committees, quickly work over the poem as if it were a 
dog dead on the dissecting table, gather up the pieces, and then 
set them aside in favor of more important fruitful occupations, 
such as memorizing the length of the Thirty Years War. The 
worse students run their eyes over the lines a few minutes before 
class in accordance with the best rapid-reading techniques. 


Then in we march, carrying the light, and for fifty minutes 
we try to involve the poem in our scheduled discussion of some 
abstract topic helpful to the reading of poetry: the narrative 
structure of folk poetry perhaps, or the overlay of rhetorical 
stress on regular prosody, or metaphor vindicated. Perhaps we 
assault the poem directly, leaving such theoretical matters to 
shift for themselves. In either case the students shift into their 
stoic public personalties, one eye on the poem and one eye on 
the grade book, their passport to the future. At nine twenty- 
seven on Monday morning all poems lose their enchantment and 
turn into something uglier than pumpkins; they become texts 
for systematic analysis. Poems are experiences to be contem- 
plated intently, in whole and in part. But under such circum- 
stances they become merely the occupation of an hour of a week 
of a syllabus of a curriculum. Some students can develop keen 
enjoyment of such sessions; they fill their notebooks with defini- 
tions and cherish the hard knowledge therein contained. But we 
have no way to know that, after all, they have enjoyed the poem, 
or will enjoy it. 


Or, let us consider the students themselves. Nearly all first 
come to class convinced that all poetry is simple, sensuous, pas- 
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sionate, vague, and irrelevant. We can easily disabuse them of 
the first four, but the charge of irrelevance lingers on. We re- 
ceive but what we give to poetry, and unfortunately most college 
students are still at a stage in their lives where they can give 
little. They are unshaken optimists at heart, no matter how fash- 
ionably cynical or beat their exteriors; they are also agonizingly 
absorbed with their own oncoming maturity. Either way, a poem 
reduces to platitudes in their minds, and they involve themselves 
in it only long enough to find this out. The poet and critic Allen 
Tate was once asked how King Lear could be taught in the High 
Schools, and he replied flatly that there was no way conceivable. 
This is an extreme position, but it recently recurred to me when 
I was teaching college students Dylan Thomas’s relatively simple 
poem “Fern Hill.” The poem proceeds through various dazzling 
synesthetic images projecting a young spontaneous natural state 
the youth who was the speaker never realized, that even in boy- 
hood “Time held me green and dying. . .” Looking up, I realized 
that while my students were dutifully examining the color sym- 
bolism, the imagery, and the contrasting states of consciousness 
developed by the poem, only the surfaces of their sensibilities 
were responding. Even the best of my students did not feel 
deeply involved. As Hazlitt observed long ago, no young person 
really believes that he is going to die. The young, in the words 
of C. Day Lewis, “watch the spring rise inexhaustibly.” With- 
out sympathetic participation in the conflict-ridden world of 
most poems, with at best a kind of grudging suspension of 
disbelief, a student tends finally to view a poem as a complex, 
more interesting form of crossword puzzle. When we followed 
Thomas’s poem with the shocking violence of Randall Jarrell’s 
“The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner,” the same students read 
it as a titillating variation on “You are There!’’, only one more 
perverse and difficult because of its folded metaphors. 


And this raises our last problem. If by some mischance a 
student has actually personally confronted one of the great 
baffling issues which preoccupy the poets, love, birth, death, 
despair, loneliness, indignation, triumph, delight, or delusion— 
and I must grant that few students reach us wholly innocent 
of such experiences—he finds the language of poetry itself a 
formidable obstacle to reading. Poems may charm on a first 
hearing, but they yield their greatest power reluctantly, and only 
after much thoughtful attention. Like a sheet of music, a poem 
is a series of signals spread out on a page. It can direct a reader 
to an imaginative experience, but it is not in itself that experi- 
ence. The reader of poetry must be his own interpreter, virtuoso, 
orchestra, conductor, and audience; and the only poem he can 
ever know is the one he has himself performed in his own mind. 
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Knowledge of the art, practice, years of study followed by in- 
telligent critical reading and rereading of the score—all these 
are necessary if a student is to achieve a magnificent, sensitive, 
and moving performance for himself. The words of a poem do 
not refer to outward things, as do the words of a recipe or a 
chemistry textbook, but to inward memories and states of mind, 
giving that evoked inner world new coherence, order, and mean- 
ing. It takes time for the student who has organized his inner 
world according to the cliches of public discourse to desert those 
cliches and explore his own feelings afresh. It takes time for 
him to learn that the poem is not what he recalls after having 
read the words, but is rather in the experience of reading the 
words. He knows this when he reads fiction, but the act of con- 
scious analysis required by an unfamiliar poem hides from him 
the fact that analysis should lead finally to at least one whole, 
steady, sensitive reading of the poem as he has found it to be. 
He may be willing to forgive the poem its so-called obscurity: 
we can teach students that poetry aims to compress the rich 
experience of reading it into the shortest possible compass, that 
ordinary familiar discursive language allows crucial shades of 
feeling and innuendoes of thought to slip through its net, that 
discursive language often cannot catch at all at the heart of a 
felt experience; and we can teach the student about the de- 
vices of poetic language with which the poet creates a compressed 
experience—sound, rhythm, rhyme, tone, symbol, explicit and 
implicit figures of comparsion, every conceivable resourse of 
language mustered into a single coherent unity. We can teach 
him that the poem itself is the briefest possible statement of 
its subject, that a paraphrase is not the poem but another worse 
discursive poem. But all this takes time, and meanwhile the poem 
lies unread—analyzed and classified perhaps, but unread, unper- 
formed. When students carry such knowledge back to their 
rooms, it has not yet seeped into their eyeballs; still performing 
the poems poorly, they find poetry poor stuff, not worth further 
unravelling. They forgive the poem and allow that it has a 
right to exist, but they avoid its company. Beginning to read 
poetry is an act of faith, and they receive little sustaining sup- 
port from their community; as they know, their friends and 
parents are satisfied with the easily-available cliche poetry of 
the sports page and the massfantasy periodicals. They are not 
non-conformists, nor are meant to be. 


I state these problems in archetypal rather than descrip- 
tive form, of course. No classroom is ever quite so dry, no stu- 
dent so naive, and no poem so inaccessible as I have here rep- 
resented them. And while these problems are especially promi- 
nent in college, they are in no way unique to college. Yet I can- 
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not enter a classroom to teach a poem without seeing these 
problems first, filling the front row of seats, forever frustrating 
my hopes of really teaching poetry to the students entrenched 
behind. We can sneak behind and engage in guerilla sniping, 
of course. We can begin and end each class with a reading of 
the assigned poem aloud, allowing the student to measure the 
increased perception he has gained in the interim. In that interim 
we can show the students how we ourselves read, analyze, pause, 
question, adjust our sights, reinterpret, and reread. Or we can 
raise discussions allowing the students themselves to seek their 
own levels of the poem’s meaning. We can show students that 
poetry is not a foreign language but already a part of their re- 
sponse to verbal experience: we can remind them that a mathe- 
matical formula is a poem of singular barrenness to human con- 
cern; we can invoke the poetry of the telephone book, bringing 
them to observe that “CIrcle 6” sounds more sprightly than 
“LOngview 4” and is thus one way to suggest sprightliness; 
we can observe that they employ ironic indirection every time 
they say, “Yeah, sure’; and we can observe that to be on “cloud 
seven,” a state to which they all aspire, is to be in a state of 
metaphor. We can tell them that the whole meaning of a poem 
is as hard to know as the whole meaning of their own inner 
lives, but that reading poems is one way to find out what they 
are and what they are capable of becoming. We can gradually 
fill out the cultural background some poems require for full en- 
joyment, or even for immediate comprehension; and we can 
explain why poets make allusions to the works of other poets 
the students have not read. We can lead them to an experience 
of art which is one of the great experiences of life; we can 
show them how, as John Ciardi recently said, a poem is a “self- 
entering, self-generating, self-complicating, self-resolving form.” 
We can tell them that a poem is not self-reading, that this they 
must do for themselves. But finally, we cannot read the poem 
for them. 


It is part of our faith that any reading of a poem at any 
level of subtlety or intensity increases power to perceive ex- 
perience, and that the great unmoved majority of our students 
who go forth into the world of invoices, mortgages, and sales 
receipts have been affected by our efforts even though they may 
never again approach a poem. Perhaps we have managed, in un- 
seen ways, to increase their capacity to enjoy, deeply enjoy, a 
Lestoil commercial. Perhaps every now and then, secretively, 
one of them takes pleasure in the way two rhyming words 
jingle in his head. Perhaps, having heard once from Dylan 


(continued on page 38) 
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APPROACHES TO POETRY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Karel Newman* 


When I learned that I would be speaking with you at this 
conference, I was concerned with how I could make my comments 
on poetry in the elementary school vibrant and meaningful for 
all teachers of English. As an instructor of elementary methods 
would it be helpful if I suggested techniques and devices? After 
consideration, I felt that my responsibility to this group would 
best be served if I approached this area as one would a phrase 
in the developmental process of artistic awareness. However, 
here I cannot as easily define objectives and evaluate results. 
Therefore, my topic, “Approaches to Poetry for the Elementary 
School Child” means helping youngsters to appreciate and evalu- 
ate poetic endeavor in terms of their own thinking. 


By choice, I find myself in the tenuous environment of the 
artistic experience, creativity and free self-expression. How does 
one teach appreciation? How does one inculcate creativity? Ob- 
viously we are faced with a contradiction of terms and Mildred 
Dawson’s comment that “appreciation is caught, not taught” 
expresses my own feelings. Even in the field of reading, limita- 
tions are imposed upon what we can teach. We are ambitious, 
and rightly so, to develop in the child all the techniques necessary 
for analyzing and attacking a word. So—we produce “readers,” 
that is “word attackers.” We just have to look at the statistics 
about our adult reading population to discover how many of 
these individuals actively spend time reading. Rather than de- 
velop readers of poetry, I would like to bring forth lovers of 
poetry. 


With this philosophy, our task becomes most comprehensive 
in terms of child development. We must permit our students to 
think for themselves and demonstrate our respect for their in- 
herent capacities. As teachers, we must help the children to 
unveil the secrets of the world and open the door for them to 
traverse the path. But we must not insist that they make their 
way. I have a host of favorite poems. I can and shall expose my 
students to my choices, realizing that their own backgrounds 
and individual tastes may still predispose them towards other 
literary works. This independence of thought is desirable and 
is the beginning of creative thinking. I am often reminded of 
Emerson’s comment. After observing a grade school lesson, he 
remarked to the teacher, ‘““You’re making all of these children 
just like you—and by God, one of you is enough.” 
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The first responsibility in helping children appreciate poetry 
is to aid their teachers in finding satisfactions in their personal 
acquaintanceship with the medium. The literature is almost 
inexhaustible on the subject of motivating the child. What about 
motivating the teacher? Isn’t he or she the catalyst for all 
effective instruction? If the teacher is delighted to share a stimu- 
lating poetic experience, the children will quickly recognize the 
genuine expression of feeling. Any insincerity, over-reading, or 
gushiness will be detected by sensitive young students. 


It is anticipated, therefore, that we will provide our teachers 
with a good background in literature. Poetic education will not 
cease with Tennyson and Browning, and the teacher’s frame of 
reference will not be limited to the romantic-victorian concept 
of literature. The class will not be denied acquaintanceship with 
simple sentences, expression in the vernacular and modern poetic 
form. This is not to say that contemporary works have more or 
less value than the products of previous eras, but rather that 
our students and teachers should be exposed to all phases of a 
medium. Then they will accept or reject on the basis of this 
broader insight. 

The child’s poetic experience will be further enlivened by 
the implementation of a program that offers recognition of the 
poet’s motivation. Here again, the breadth of the teacher’s 
knowledge offers a new dimension. “Invictus” is revivified when 
we discover that it was written following an operation without 
benefit of anesthesia. Consider “Stopping By Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” by first describing New England’s scenic beauty or 
Frost’s daily routine. Students will begin to feel an affinity 
with the poet and clarify their own thinking in terms of the 
poet’s expression. Thus greater glory will be brought to the 
words. There seems to be reasonable evidence to indicate that 
as the teacher’s knowledge increases, there is a corresponding 
increase in the student’s appreciation. 


The approach to poetry in the elementary classroom should 
lead the pupils to a heightened sensitivity to their environment, 
an awareness of beauty and a broadened cultural background. 
This appreciation can be developed inductively. Expose the child 
to a great variety of poetry well read. In the beginning, present 
poems which have humor, an interesting story, or a pronounced 
rhythm. Eugene Field’s ‘Sugar Plum Tree” or Vachel Lindsay’s 
“The Potatoes’ Dance” are adored by young children. Encourage 
creative efforts by highlighting and clarifying details and uti- 
lizing the many techniques which heighten sensitivity to lan- 
guage. Poetry is not unrelated to other curriculum areas, and 
choral speaking provides one of the most pleasant ways for 
children to appreciate poetry. Suggest pooling periods where 
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the children may share their favorite poems. Let the children’s 
needs to be loved, feel secure, belong and achieve be met by 
having them discuss or write poems which are involved with 
their personal or social values. 


When does one introduce poetry to children? The question 
might be re-phrased, “When doesn’t one introduce poetry?” Any 
situation might provide an appropriate setting. Poetry might be 
presented with the teacher’s simple expression of, “I like this,” 
“Would you enjoy hearing one of my favorites?” Or might the 
time for a reading be determined by the first snowfall? Sara 
Teasdale’s poems on snow are a delight for children. Bobby’s 
announcement of a newly acquired pet may evoke Marchette 
Chute’s “My Dog.” A classroom situation may provide the moti- 
vation. Poetry may be taught incidentally and still be a major 
area of the language arts program. 


In our choice of poems, the major factors to be considered 
are that the poem is on the child’s level, vocabulary difficulties 
have been anticipated, and the poem is well read. This brings 
us to the question of who should read the poetry. Only those 
teachers or students who have had preparation and some ac- 
quaintance with the poem can provide a meaningful experience 
for the pupils. The teacher might work with a small group of 
articulate children and guide them to a more sensitive inter- 
pretation of a poem. A poor reading may effectively limit a 
child’s appreciation and understanding. First readings in poetry 
might begin with a gradual choral speaking program. Nursery 
rhymes like “Ding Dong Bell,” “Three Little Kittens,’ and 
“Mistress Mary” are helpful with younger children. Rhythms 
are first expressed by the teacher, and as the children gather 
confidence they begin to make their own decisions. 


A word about the memorization of poetry. If it is done at 
all, it should be an individual process. One cannot memorize 
appreciation. I have discovered in teaching music that memori- 
zation comes without great effort. It is not necessary to con- 
sciously mobilize all our faculties to memorize what we enjoy 
and appreciate. Thinking processes are swift and automatic when 
there is a genuine desire to learn. Frequently, with the constant 
and repetitious drills in our schools, we reinforce error. 


We cannot ignore the challenge of interesting the primary 
child in poetry and establishing the feeling that poetry is fun. 
In the kindergarten and first grade, poetry is natural. Little 
children love rhythms. The teacher should select poems that 
have more rhyme than reason, and should not try to get them 
to understand philosophical or descriptive poems. In essence, 
what they should be exposed to is not pure poetry: clever rhymes 
or nonsense poems may suffice. 
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Books are now being published which introduce poetry in 
the early acquaintance with the printed word. Picture diction- 
aries, such as Margaret Parke’s My First Book to Read illustrate 
different kinds of poetry, which at the same time provide read- 
ing readiness activities. Our responsibility is not only limited to 
teaching poetry in the schools. We must be alert to the oppor- 
tunities of encouraging parents to read poetry to their children. 


It is also important in the early grades that we encourage 
children to write their own poetry. Frequently, the younger the 
child, the better the results. I found my student teachers very 
reluctant to write creatively. As one student noted, “It’s un- 
comfortable to bare my soul.” With elementary students the 
task is simple since they have not yet learned the limitations 
which our society places upon self-expression. I should like to 
share this device with you. Say to your elementary class, “How 
does April make you feel?” One child, in a class I observed 
answered, “restless.” Now take the word, and ask them “What 
else in life makes you feel that way?” “Now let’s put the two 
together.”” We have the leap to poetry and the acceptance of 
images and metaphors, when a youngster writes, “April is train 
whistles at night.” 


The final consideration in any program is evaluation. Here 
we are attempting to measure appreciation. What behavior or 
activity gives evidence of appreciation? 


(1) The child wants more of the same thing. 
“I liked that rhyme. Can you read me another?” 
(2) The child wants to learn more... 
You’ve read “Fog.” 
“What is fog?” “Where does it come from?” 
(3) The child identifies with the art work. 
“That’s my kind of poetry.” 
“Masefield is my kind of poet.” 
(4) The child judges and evaluates. 
“The other poem painted a prettier picture.” 
(5) The child translates his appreciation into other art forms. 
A surrealistic painting inspired by Sandburg’s “Jazz Fantasia” 
An essay evolved from a reading of Johnson’s “The Creation.” 
(6) The child clarifies his thinking in terms of the poem. 
“When I’m ill I read, “The Land of Counterpane.” 
“When I’m sleepy I read, “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 


The ultimate evidence of appreciation is the desire on the 
part of the child to act creative himself. It is here that we know 
we have been successful. We have encouraged the spontaneous 
creativity of childhood. This, I feel, is basic to all education. 
Our primary goal should be to permit the creative potential of 
the child to blossom. It is in this way that we will achieve a 
richer individual, school and society. 
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TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 


The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English. A pamphlet sponsored by 
the American Studies Association, College English Association, Modern 
Language Association, National Council of Teachers of English. Obtainable 
for 25c from any of these societies, but you will get one free this Fall from 
the NCTE if you are a member. 


PAPERBACKS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY: Practical English Grammar, by M. Clif- 
ford Harrison, 1959; A Functional English Grammar, by Margaret M. 
Bryant, 1959; Structural Grammar for Building Sentences, by W. Otto 
Birk, 1959. 

ALFRED A. KNOPF: Say It With Words, by Charles W. Ferguson, 
luncheon speaker at our 1959 Conference, 1959. 

BANTAM Ciassics: All the King’s Men, by Robert Penn Warren, 1959; 
Fathers and Sons, by Ivan Turgenev, 1959; Citizen Tom Paine, by Howard 
Fast, 1959; The Red and the Black, by Stendahl, 1959; Rashomon and 
Other Stories, by Ryunosuke Akutagawa, 1959. 

DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR: Five Short Novels of Stendahl, 1958; Prefaces 
to Criticism, edited by Walter Jackson Bate. 

PENGUIN: Richard III and A Midsummer Night’s Dream (The Pelican 
Shakespeare) 1959. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS: Collected Lyrics and Collected Sonnets of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay (separate volumes), 1959. 


HARVEST Books: Language, by Edward Sapir, 1949. 
MERIDIAN Books: The Wheel of Fire, by G. Wilson Knight, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Press: Herman Melville, by Leon Howard, 
1958. 





The Impossibility of Teaching Poetry in College (cont'd) 


Thomas that Time holds all children green and dying, an ex- 
student’s attitude toward his own children is the more poignant 
and compassionate. This we can never know; we can test for 
the ability to analyze or recall, but though we teach the reading 
of poetry, we cannot finally test the wholly inward experience 
of reading. I myself maintain the faith that the most inert of 
my students is more completely human for having once caught 
and felt the echo of a phrase that moved him. And this is the 
faith, quixotic or not, with which I keep at bay the dogs of 
despair. Students sometimes sincerely report gratitude for some 
poem we have opened to them. When this happens I beam like 
a matchmaker at a wedding, but I’m aware that though I ar- 
ranged the meeting, I had little to do with the mutual dis- 
covery, perhaps love, that followed. 
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Application for Subscription and Membership 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Last Name Given Name Initial 


ee ee ne ee ee eT eT 


i a 


Type of School (underline): Elementary, Junior High, High, College, Special 





Please make checks payable to New York State English 
$2.00 per year Council and mail to Hans Gottschalk, Executive Secretary, 
State University College of Education, Geneseo, New York. 














Papils and Teachers Enjoy Using 


THE READING FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES 


JEWETT-EDMAN-SCANNELL- McKEE-LASS-EARLY 


Adventure Bound—Grade 7 This Junior High School Series of 


; anthologies combines good literature 
Journeys Into America—Grade 8 and a practical reading skills 


Literature for Life—Grade 9 program. 


McKee ENGLISH FOR MEANING SERIES 


McKee READING FOR MEANING SERIES 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Representatives: 

SCOTT T. PIKE 
432 Park Avenue South HOWARD N. STOKES 
New York 16, New York ROBERT B. STONE 








r 
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July 1-6 

July 6-20 
July 20-23 
July 23-31 


July 1-6 
July 6-14 


July 14-23 
July 23-31 


s 
Temple University 
ANNUAL EUROPEAN SUMMER TRAVEL COURSES 
Motor in Scotland and Lake District; 
Exeter University seminar on the SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 
Intensive visit of London ; 
Workshop session in PARIS on EDUCATION IN FRANCE; 
—optional extension trips— 
(a) Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, etc. ; 
(b) Berlin, Poland, Russia and Scandinavia. 
. 


N.C.T.E, 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS FOR TEACHERS 


Motor in Ireland and Ulster; 
In Stratford-on-Avon for a SHAKESPEARE SEMINAR given by out- 
standing scholars and literati; OR Southampton University workshop 
session on THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN ENGLAND; 
Motor in the Midlands and Scotland ; 
Symposium in LONDON by foremost literary figures, writers, critics on 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
—optional extension trips— 
(a) Seandinavia, Germany, France, Spain, etc. ; 
(b) Paris, Vienna, Italy and Olympic Games. 
J o s 


COST from $898 from New York back to New York 


< s o 
For information call JU 6-3608 (N.Y.C.) or write 


STUDY ABROAD 


° °o a a ’ 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 











NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 





1960 CONFERENCE 


MAY 6th-7th 


Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FIFTH 


VaLe Shakespeare Institute 


July 13-August 2 
1960 @ Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


The Yale Shakespeare Institute offers a unique opportunity to all those 
interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and their background and 
to work on practical theatrical problems connected with the production 
of Shakespeare at the American Shakespeare Festival Theater and 
Academy. 

The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 
English and Drama and by any prospective teachers of those subjects. 


Tuition: $75. Any other interested person may enroll as an auditor. 
Tuition: $60. 

A limited amount of scholarship money is available to those taking the 
program for credit. All scholarship applications must be in by May 1. 
For further information about the program please write The Yale 
Shakespeare Institute, 126 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut. 











A Complete Reading Skills Program... 


To Assure Continuous Growth 


Achieving Reading Skills — Edited 


A specially constructed book of readings drawn from great stories, graded in difficulty. 
Designed to aid comprehension, vocabulary building, and growth in other aspects of 
reading. 


Better Reading — Gainsburg and Spector 


A volume for developmental reading with training in various skills, such as skimming, 
finding the main idea, study-type reading, and drawing inferences. 


Effective Reading — Feigenbaum 


Three books in one: Reading to Learn, Reading for Social Living, and Reading Tests, 
Drills and Word Games, for intensive work in reading. 


Successful Reading — Feigenbaum 


Includes sections on Reading for Information, Reading for Pleasure, and Building 
Reading Skills; covers all aspects of reading. 


Word Study for Improved Reading — Robbins 


A workbook full of vital exercises—focuses attention on word structure and analysis. 
For sample copies and complete catalog, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY @ 175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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The New 
Building Better English 


for Grades 7-12 











@ Thorough treatment of the large areas of communication— 
speaking, listening, reading, writing. 


Careful and logical organization of content with definite pro- 
gression from one grade to the next. 


Ample coverage of all important elements of grammar, 
Clear and specific instruction. 

Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 
Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mastery and 
final tests in separate booklets. 





* Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 

















IN 
JANUARY TH EDITION OF 


tressier-curist ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Au four volumes of the new series are ready for the new year! To 
accomplish this achievement, our Resident Djinn has driven himself to 
the brink of madness—not to mention the havoc this effort has wrecked 
among our editorial staff. Still, we are gratified (and we hope you will 
be, too) by the fact that the new program is ready “all of a blow,” 
so to speak. 


Wat is the new program? As in the past, these texts retain their 
fundamental principles while incorporating what is most pertinent in 
current language usage. In addition to fifty percent new material, and 
one hundred percent new sentence examples, there have been chapters 
added such as: “Preparing a Term Paper,” ‘Choosing Television Pro- 
grams,” and “After High School—What?” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING FOR THE CLASSROOM 


ALL PLAYS IN THIS SERIES COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED 


Favorite Modern Plays 
Sper 


The Winslow Boy, Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, The Admirable Crichton, Loyalties, 
Life with Father, edited. 


Five Broadway Plays 
Gow and Hanlon 


Junior Miss, High Tor, On Borrowed Time, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois. 


s 

Living American Plays 

Sper 
Glass Menagerie, | Remember Mama, You 
Can‘t Take It With You, The Magnificent 
Yankee, and The Late Christopher Bean— 
the best of contemporary American drama. 








Modern Short Plays 


Sper 
Fourteen one-act dramas, including the 
work of Thornton Wilder, Eugene O'Neill 
and Percival Wilde. 


One-Act Plays for Today 
Griffith and Mersand 
Thirteen plays of various types—melo- 
drama, comedy, poetic drama and farce, 
by such notable dramatists as Paul Green, 
Moritz Jagendorf, and Archibald MacLeish. 


Radio and Television Plays 


Feigenbaum 
The best of radio and television drama— 
modern, readable, actable, including plays 
by Rod Serling, Arch Oboler, Lucille 
Fletcher, and Hector Chevigny. 


For examination copies and complete catalog, write to 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY @ 175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





WOLFE 
GEYER 
BECHTEL 
GLICKSBERG 





HOR aa RNPRC AE ARIA AEP DECSE ANSON 
New High School Texthooks... 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 9-12 
Copyright 1960 


MAHAN 
OSBORN 
UNSER 
VON ARX 


Flexible five-part organization makes these new books 
adaptable to varied curricula and diverse student 
abilities. Texts for Grades 11 and 12 include material 
especially keyed to the college-bound student. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, DEPT. M-99 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


New York State Representatives 
W. Harold Bie Paul Patchin 
Eugene J. Coates 


John S. Gammons 
Jack Dickerson 
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WARRINER— 


what’s in the name ? 


The name Warriner, standing for the textbook 
and test program by John Warriner and his 
ten colleagues, has become synonymous with 
a sound approach to the teaching of grammar 
and composition. 


Any other name but Warriner means some- 
thing less than the positive, constructive 
teaching philosophy that has drawn such un- 
precedented attention to Warriner’s English 
Grammar and Composition series for grades 
9 through 12. 


The name Warriner has been extended to 
grades 7 and 8. The textbooks for these grades 
are available for ordering now. A test booklet 
and answer key for each will be ready early 
in 1960. 


Are you fully acquainted with the 
Warriner books? 


| HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


New York State Representatives 








NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL COMMITTEES 
Terminal—1960 


Committee on Articulation—Frank D. Curtin, St. Lawrence University; 
Sarah I. Roody, Nyack; Evelyn Wenzel, Syracuse University; Strang 
Lawson, Colgate University (Hans Gottschalk, Geneseo; Fred A. Ben- 
nett, Ithaca; Dorothy Wells, Oswego; Ex-officio—1958). 


Committee to Study Problems of Supervision—Marguerite Shelmadine, 
Rochester, Chairman; Raymond Harris, Mount Vernon; Lorraine Lange, 
Buffalo; Rosemary Wagner, New York City. 


Continuing 


Elementary Language Arts Service Committee—Amelia Whelahan, Oswego, 
Chairman; Mrs. Walter Gilbert, Russell; Florence Driscoll, Olean; G. 
Kyle Packer, Niagara Falls; Mrs. Kenneth Knapp, Delhi; M. Louise 
Wilson, Ithaca; Roma Gans, Columbia, Consultant; Helene W. Hartley, 
Syracuse, Consultant; Dorothy E. Cooke, Albany, Consultant; Milacent 
G. Oevirk, Ithaca, Consultant; Dorothy Wells, Oswego, Consultant. 


Committee on Audio-Visual Aids—Richard D. Decker, Albany, Co-chairman; 
Gerard Previn Myer, New York City, Co-chairman; Louis Forsdale, 
Columbia University; Dorothy Klock, New York City. 


Committee on Teacher Recruitment—Hans Gottschalk, Geneseo, Chairman; 
Donald S. Williams, Hamilton, Associate Chairman; Willard E. Martin, 
Jr., Oneonta; Earl Harlan, Plattsburgh; Arthur T. Phelps, Buffalo; 
Isidore Weingarten, New York City; C, Esther Hepinstall, Kenmore; 
The Rev. Robert Flood, Rochester; Owen G. Groves, Garden City; 
Shields McIlwaine, Albany; James E. Cochrane, Albany; James 
Meagher, Avon. 


Committee on Publications—Strang Lawson (Editor of “The English Rec- 
ord”), Chairman; Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton (Business Manager 
and Associate Editor of “The English Record”); Sister M. Sylvia, 
Buffalo (Editor of the “Newsletter”) ; Joseph Mersand, New York City. 


Committee on Promotion—Jane Borst, Oneida, Chairman; Margaret Dwyer, 
Syracuse; Ruth Everest, Brooklyn; Margaret Heaps, Buffalo; Hazel M. 
Hill, Corning; Margaret Keane, Amsterdam; Jane Leathem, Rochester; 
Alice O’Connor, Schenectady; Marion O’Connor, Great Neck; Beatrice 
Purdy, Mount Vernon; Winifred Ramsdell, Massena. 


Committee on Reading—Marvin D. Glock, Cornell, Chairman; George Bond, 
New Paltz; Margaret Early, Syracuse; Joseph Gainsburg, New York 
City; Marion L’Amoreaux, Newark; Roy Newton, Albany; Fred Ben- 
nett, Ithaca; Irene Heacock, Buffalo; Maty Paddock, Buffalo, 


Committee on Literary Map of New York State—Thomas F. O’Donnell, 
Utica College, Chairman; Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo; Paul J. Smith, 
Gouverneur; Margaret Ruth Thomas, Spring Valley. 


Committee on Junior Memberships—Martha Graeber, Geneseo, Chairman; 
Jean Mayo, Syracuse; George Livermore, Potsdam; Elizabeth Parsons, 
Geneseo. 


Committee on Teacher Certification—John McKiernan, State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo, Chairman. 














